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professed a good profession before many wit- 
aesses." — i TiM. vi. 12. 




"ONLY A SOLDIER." 

BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
AN INDIAN SUBALTERN. 



HE scene of my simple story is laid 
in the first instance at Poona, a large 
and favourite military station in Western 
India. The time is about six o'clock one 
sultry afternoon, early in the month of 
July, 1852. Let us turn into this bun- 
galow in H. M. 8th Lines, and what do 
we see on entering? On a somewhat 
ricketty old charpoy, or bedstead, which 
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has seen many a long dusty march and 
much ill-usage, lies a young man evidently 
on the sick list. I say " young/' because 
he cannot be above two-and-twenty. He 
is alone, the doctor having just left him a 
few minutes since. The English mail, with 
letters and papers from Westmoreland, 
has arrived but remains untouched, not 
even looked at. He is restless and feverish. 
The articles of furniture in the room, you 
observe, are few and far between, and in 
"light marching order," and you might have 
some difficulty in guessing who the occu- 
pant is; but as you see a sword and crimson 
sash hanging up on a peg against the wall, 
a black cloth cap with a regimental number 
" XXn " on it suspended by a chin-strap 
on another peg, together with two bullock 
trunks and sundry other indications of 
military life scattered here and there, you 
at once very naturally come to the con- 
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elusion that the owner is an officer. So 
far you have guessed rightly. 

Presently the tall and youthful figure of 
a soldier in his red jacket, — for it is the 
rainy season — with the black facings of 
H.M. 64th, enters the room, and the man 
asking in a half playful, yet respectful tone, 
" May I come in, sir ? ", the officer, who is 
greatly cheered by the friendly voice, mo- 
tions him to take a seat near his side. After a 
little conversation, which seems an effort to 
the invalid, the soldier gently washes the offi- 
cer's face and hands, combs his hair, re- 
adjusts the pillow and bedclothes, puts 
within convenient reach some little neces- 
saries for his comfort during the night, 
lights an oil wick tumbler lamp; this done, 
he kneels down, and with his face in his cap 
commends in audible and simple prayer 
the young officer to God's fatherly and 
gracious keeping for the night. He con- 



eludes in these touching words, "Lord, 
hear this my poor prayer for Christ's sake, 
and pardon me if I have asked anything 
amiss, for, Lord, thou seest me and know- 
est that I am only a soldier/** 

The man now rose from his knees, 
raised his hand respectfully, and said, 
"I'll be here, sir, first thing in the 
morning after gun fire. Good night." 
He then drew aside the bamboo check in 
front of the door, and, joining a comrade 
outside, ran across the parade ground and 
disappeared in the direction of the Horse 
Artillery lines. 

Having now briefly introduced the 
reader to these two personages, whom God 
was going to draw so nearly together for 
his own good and wise purposes, let us 
make their more intimate acquaintance. 

Lieutenant Brandon of the 22 nd Regi- 
ment N. I., and of about four years 



service, had been, as we see, laid aside 
from all active duty by a sharp attack of 
Deccan fever, which riot unfrequently 
attacks new comers during the rains, and 
thus prevented him from rejoining his 
regiment, then stationed at Kurrachee, in 
Scinde, about 800 miles distant. 

Private Harry Johnson of the 64th, a 
a Cumberland man from the neighbour- 
hood of Keswick, and then at the Poona 
School of Musketry, was the son of a de- 
pendent in Brandon's home. 

These two had therefore been acquainted 
in early life as lads together in that kind 
of intimacy which subsists between boys 
of different station. Many a row on Lake 
Windermere they had together, many a 
prowl in the woods looking after birds' 
nests and nuts, many — I grieve to say — 
raids in the orchards after forbidden fruit, 
when unripe apples and plums were sur- 
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reptitiously borne off in triumph and 
delight. Never was loot so eagerly prized 
as this* ! But all came to an end, when 
Johnson " listed " somewhere down in 
Staffordshire, and in two years or so 
afterwards young Brandon got his Com- 
mission and forthwith sailed on what was 
then considered a great undertaking, 
namely a voyage to India. 

Johnson was tall and of a fair complex- 
ion; a splendid wrestler, as most natives of 
Cumberland are ; a capital cricketer and 
adroit in the mysteries of " throwing the 
hammer." As a fisher no one could ap- 
proach him, " throwing the fly " being with 
him quite a specialite. He knew every 
favourite stream or beck in the country, 
and his artificial flies were held in high 
repute. But all this, I say, came to an 
end. The first Sikh war broke out in 
1846, and the feeling, dulce et decorum est^ 
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&c., inflamed these two youths, and nothing 
would satisfy them but to follow the for- 
tunes of war. 

Years afterwards they met once more, 
but under totally different circumstances, 
as we shall see. Brandon was posted to do 
duty temporarily with a native regiment at 
Poona, and, being " officer of the day," was 
instructed to look in upon the European 
general hospital under special circum- 
stances, with which we will not trouble the 
reader, who, if non-military, would fail to 
understand them. Brandon on reaching 
the hospital, looked round, andashisghora- 
walla (or groom) was a long way behind, 
he called to a soldier who was standing in 
the doorway to hold his horse for a few 
minutes till the groom came up. He leapt 
off his horse, and instantly recognized in 
the soldier his friend Johnson — the young 
companion of his boyish days. 
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Great was their mutual joy at so singu- 
lar and unexpected a recognition. If I 
tell you that Brandon shook warmly the 
hand of the young soldier, quite contrary 
I suppose to military etiquette, and to 
the amusement of the guard who were 
waiting at " Tion," I hope you will 
kindly excuse him. But so it was. 
Brandon invited the soldier to come 
over and see him whenever he could 
spare time, an invitation which, you 
may be sure, was often accepted. 

One evening when Johnson called to 
see Lieut. Brandon, he found that officer 
in bed, delirious and seriously ill. 
Having no friends near him, the heart 
of the good soldier warmed towards the 
officer. He came again next morning 
as soon as parade was over, and finding 
Brandon a shade better, he asked him to 
be allowed to call in from time to time, 
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and, in fact, to act as his attendant. This 
kind proposal was very gladly accepted, 
and hence began an intimacy of the 
closest Christian friendship, which only 
ended in the soldier's death. The 
intimacy was different of course to what 
had existed in former days, it was that 
of matured men who had seen some- 
thing of life and profited thereby. As 
regards Johnson, he was a decided Chris- 
tian, and took no pains to conceal his 
changed condition. He used to come 
over, whenever not prevented by duty, 
and read the Bible to young Brandon, 
praying with him at the conclusion of 
each visit, as we have seen. This 
went on for about three weeks, 
when the officer began to convalesce, 
and it was an interesting sight to see 
the soldier carry the invalid in his strong 
arms into the veranda to enjoy the cool 
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evening breeze. Brandon liked to watch 
the gorgeous sunsets lighting up the Hill 
Forts of Singhur and Poorundhur in the 
purple distance, and to draw comparison 
between the neighbouring Ghauts and 
the well remembered Cumberland hills; 
and then perchance would come the 
strains of measured music from the pa- 
rade ground, and Johnson would tell 
him what regiment it was that was 
"marching past." 

All this now began to cheer Brandon. 
Then the soldier would gently touch on 
higher matters and talk about "the old, old 
story " of God's wonderful love for man. 
And, taking a little Testament from his 
breast pocket, he would read in the good 
honest Cumberland dialect all about " the 
unsearchable riches of Christ." It 
was a touching sight to see this fine 
stalwart soldier fearlessly yet gently lead 
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his officer step by step to where he might 
find peace for his soul. It was a bold 
thing to do, I know, and few could have 
had the tact to do it ; but Johnson was a 
man of prayer, he loved his officer, and 
was determined to use every means to 
bring him to Christ with His help; "yet," 
said the soldier, " what have I done 
to deserve such an honour, a poor 
sinner like me; but nothing," he added, "is 
too hard for Thee, dear Father, therefore 
help me. Thy servant, though I am only a 
soldier, ^^ These words sank deeply in 
the young officer's heart. 

One evening Brandon had been some- 
what more than usually depressed at be- 
ing so long kept in sick quarters, and 
expressed himself in a fretful and dis- 
contented manner. " Do not say so, sir, 
you will soon be better now, and then I'll 
get leave to take you down to Bombay. 
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It is the Lord's will, you know.'* " He 
shall choose our inheritance for us," 
(Psalm xlvii. 4) ; and the soldier taking 
down Brandon's sword from the peg on 
the wall and drawing it out of its scabbard, 
said in a sort of cheery manner, *' when 
you get well, sir, you must get that text 
engraved on this blade, I think it might 
be a help to you, as it has been to me, on 
many occasions in life, when in doubt and 
difficulty as to God's providences."* 

And so day succeeded day, this dear 
and devoted servant of Christ coming at 
all convenient times to cheer up Lieut. 
Brandon in many moments of physical 
and mental depression. 

Once when Johnson was on duty of 
some kind, and therefore prevented com- 
ing himself, two friends of his — Atkinson, 



• This was afterwards done, and the sword, with this 
inscription, hangs up now in Brandon's dining room. 
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64th, and a gunner in the Foot Artillery 
— came instead, bringing with them a 
quantity of beautiful Aurungabad grapes 
as an offering, — such is the sympathy of 
soldiers in a foreign land to a sick 
comrade ! 

One evening the Adjutant General, the 
late General Hancock — who was truly 
a man of God and as such adorned 
his exalted position — called and prayed 
with Brandon, the soldier joining in the 
prayer at a little distance. The kind and 
good General — he was then Colonel — 
allowed Johnson to help him to mount 
his horse, and turning to him said, "so 
you are Mr. Brandon's attendant I hear, 
well ! look after him, mind." 

Not wishing to make this portion of 
the narrative long or wearisome by giving 
too much detail, I may just mention, 
in conclusion, that our good soldier at- 
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tended his "young master/' as he called 
him, with the tenderest care (and I know 
no one more tender and gentle than a 
soldier when illness is concerned), minister- 
ing not only to his temporal, but to his 
spiritual necessities. He was indeed a 
"ministering soldier" (Acts x. i — 9), ever 
ready to enlist recruits for the army of 
Christ, or to build up believers in- Gospel 
faith. Many were the long and most 
interesting conversations which it would 
be impossible to record or reproduce 
after this length of time, except perhaps 
at the expense of truth ; but suffice it to 
say that there was now going on in Bran- 
don's heart, under the Holy Spirit's 
guidance, a gradual conviction deepen- 
ing into conversion. There was a still 
pool lying in his bosom, the waters of 
which had never before been disturbed. 
Now a soldier had dropped a pebble in, 
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and the vibration was to go on through 
eternity. 

On the evening before leaving Poona, 
Lieut. Gilmore, 78th, called for Brandon, 
and they both attended St. Mary's Church, 
hearing an excellent sermon from the 
good Bishop of Bombay, the late Dr. 
Harding, from Isaiah xlii. 16. What an 
appropriate text was this, having regard to 
the time and circumstances about to 
happen, then known only to the Lord ! 

Shortly after this, the Doctor gave our 
young officer permission to take horse 
exercise, and then Johnson would walk by 
his side, cheering him up with the prospect 
of quickly returning health, pointing out 
to him from time to time the natural 
beauties of the scenery, and ever and 
anon putting in a quiet word in season 
for the Master he served so faithfully. 

Brandon was now released from sick 
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quarters, and, proceeding at once to the 
Presidency, was accompanied by his 
trusty friend and soldier-servant, reaching 
the traveller's bungalow at Kandalah on 
the evening of the second day. On 
passing through the cavalry station, 
Kirkee, many of Johnson's friends in 
the Hussars came out to welcome 
him. In due course of time they 
both reached Bombay, Brandon install- 
ing himself at the Sanitarium on the 
Esplanade, while Johnson went to the 
European barracks at Colaba. 

The scene is now changed. A week 
elapses. Brandon no longer the invalid 
is now in the enjoyment of restored health. 
He sees his name in " general orders " for 
a month's leave to the Mahableshwur Hills, 
and he is soon surrounded by friends, 
nil discussing the pleasing prospect he 
had in view. Man, however, may pro- 
pose., but God alone disposes. 
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One morning when just ready to start 
to the Hills, an ominous looking blue 
official letter was put into his hand order- 
ing him at once to proceed to the Adjutant 
General's Office. He did so, when he was 
informed that his much coveted leave was 
cancelled, and he was under orders to pro- 
ceed to Kurrachee in charge of Sepoys 
(no) to join native regiments in Scinde. 
On leaving the office, and descending the 
stone stairs, he met Johnson, who said that 
he also had been ordered to rejoin the 64th 
at the same place, and he, with one of the 
Sergeants (64th), had just been to the 
Quartermaster-General's Office to receive 
instructions. 

There was a dilemma, but there was no 
help for it. The first feeling of disappoint- 
ment, however, was soon succeeded by the 
pleasant anticipation of once more seeing 
all his brother officers. The following 
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morning, August 1 1 th, 1 85 2, found Brandon 
on the steamer "Bombay," with native 
troops bound for Kurrachee. The weather 
was thick and lowering, for it was in the 
middle of the monsoon. There were also 
Queen's troops on board — 75 rank and 
file — of the 64th and another regiment, 
Johnson and some of his Poona comrades 
being among the number; and just at the last 
moment the officer in charge of the 
Queen's troops, Captain Mandeville, was 
disabled from embarking in consequence 
of a sudden and serious accident. 

Brandon was thus left alone and in 
complete ignorance as to how to act, and 
as the D.A. Quartermaster-General took 
leave of him he said, "you must do 
everything as best you can, it is too late 
now to wait further orders.*' But 
Brandon's difficulty was of very short 
duration, for no sooner had that official 
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left him thanone of the European sergeants, 
overhearing the conversation, told him that 
any order or suggestion in the absence 
of their own officer would be complied 
with. Johnson also came to the front 
with his ever ready smile and said, **A11 
right, sir, we are now under your orders 1 " 
and he immediately set to work getting 
Brandon's kit arranged in his cabin, for all 
his servants, hearing that their master was 
going to Scinde, then considered a terra 
incognita^ deserted in a body. 

Those who know military service in 
India can have no difficulty in calling to 
mind the confusion and noise attending 
the embarkation of troops. The sultry 
heat was enervating in no small degree. 
The noise and jabbering of the 
Lascars, the getting of the Sepoys 
together, and reducing the chaos of 
baggage to something like order, was 
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overpowering, and somewhat taxed 
Brandon's patience. At this juncture a 
smart looking Corporal stepped forward, 
and by his energy greatly assisted in getting 
matters a little straightened. There was 
a something about this man's manner 
which arrested the officer's attention. He 
also was young, but apparently old enough 
to exercise a great and wholesome influ- 
ence over his comrades ; and when all 
was over — that is to say the embarkation 
complete — and when the vessel was slip- 
ping from her moorings, this man asked 
leave to superintend some arrangements 
below for those who formed part of his 
mess. One of the colour-sergeants then 
explained that Corporal Williams — for 
that was his name — was one of his 
right hand men. Brandon was much 
struck with his appearance, but he did 
not then know that he was a thorough 
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Christian. He was just one of those 
men who is the delight of a com- 
manding officer, being remarkably soldier- 
like in his " get up," with a strong sense of 
duty, ever busy and yet not fussy, and 
always to be found whenever he was 
wanted. In every respect he was " every 
inch a soldier ; " subsequent events showed 
he was "every inch a Christian. " The influ- 
ence this man and his comrade Johnson — 
for they were both 64th men — quietly exer- 
cised among their more boisterous com- 
panions was most remarkable ; and so it 
must ever be, that when a soldier acts up 
to his Christian principles, he is sure to 
command the respect of those around hin\ 
Be it remembered that no small circum- 
stance in favour of God-fearing soldiers is, 
that they are acknowledged to be better 
duty men, can be more safely trusted, 
perform their duties more cheerfully, are 
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never found murmuring, and it has been 
remarked by sergeants not religious men, 
in a regiment the writer could mention, 
that they wished all the rest of the men 
were like them. 

On leaving Bombay harbour the weather 
increased into almost a hurricane as the 
steamer shaped her course in the very 
teeth of the N.W. monsoon. A storm at 
sea, like the field of battle, is a rough 
school, and brings out the best as well as 
the worst points of individual character. 
The men behaved admirably in this case. 
The Sepoys were from the first onset in a 
deplorable state; unaccustomed to the 
sea — some of them never having seen it 
before, much less been on it — they were for 
the most part in a state of prostration, 
and the lower deck presented more the 
appearance of a hospital than anything 
else, the moans and groans of the suffer- 
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ing and those disabled from sea sickness 
being loud and frequent. It was gratify- 
ing to see how kind and considerate the 
men were to their dusky comrades, cheer- 
fully giving up to their use many of their 
own comforts and even necessaries. 

Brandon made it known among his 
Sepoys that he would hold an orderly 
room at 9 a.m. daily, to receive "morning 
report," and to hear any complaints, to 
see that any cases of sickness were at- 
tended to by the hospital assistant, and as 
far as lay in his power diminish the discom- 
forts attending a sea voyage. But natives 
have a dread of the sea. One of them went 
mad, and seizing an iron crowbar jumped 
overboard and was quickly lost to view. 
The ship " hove to " for a rescue, the men 
of the 64th eagerly offering to " man " the 
boat; but all was of no avail, Pandoo was ' 
left to his fate. 
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The storm increased in violence, and the 
ship rolled so heavily that the furniture in 
Brandon's cabin came adrift. Johnson 
and Williams now appeared with hammer 
and nails, and soon made all right and tight. 
On leaving the cabin, Corporal Williams 
said that he and some of his comrades 
were intending, if the weather moderated, 
to hold a little prayer meeting in the fore 
part of the ship that evening at 8 o'clock. 
Johnson also came up at that very 
moment from the galley with a jug of hot 
coffee for Brandon, and as he sat down on 
the edge of his bed drinking it, the soldier 
said, " Well, sir, we would like if possible 
to assemble this evening for prayer ; 
many of us have not met for many a long 
day ; would you come, sir, do you think ? " 
"We will see, Johnson, when the time 
comes," said the officer somewhat hesi- 
tatingly. 
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The storm, however, increased. From 
noon till 3 p.m. the monsoon roared and 
hissed through the rigging with alarming 
violence, even the Captain seemed anxious, 
dreading a cyclone, and things looked 
ominous indeed. The sea swept fore 
and aft. The screw propeller got fouled, 
and the ship lay for some time helpless 
in a trough of the sea. The thunder 
cracked, the rain descended in a tropical 
deluge, and the lightning flashed, light- 
ing up the black and angry sea which 
rolled past in huge inountains of water 
on all sides. Carrying a press of canvas, 
it was a glorious sight to see the vessel 
flying amid a cloud of foam and spray 
covering her from stem to stern, and 
rendering it necessary to batten down the 
hatches. How well does Brandon recol- 
lect the varied countenances of the men, 
especially of the younger part, just come 
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out from home, untried before ! Many 
gallant youths there were — candidates for 
martial fame who would have dared the 
cannon's mouth ; but to face the ghastly 
enemy in the ranks of human strife is one 
thing, and to await his approach, to half 
scan his form, in the dark horror of ele- 
mental strife is quite another thing. Bran- 
don's great comfort now was that he was 
in the company of his Christian soldiers. 
" If we go down," thought he, " we'll all 
go down together — if the Lord will." 

The Lascars looked frightened, and 
the Sepoys, poor fellows, lay all about 
like logs of wood, rolled up in their 
greatcoats on the deck. All looked, 
as I said before, black indeed; and 
had it not been for the calm behaviour 
of the men — that is, of the 64th and 
83rd Regiments, a brave band of tempest 
warriors — Brandon might have been 
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excused if he had felt rather anxious. 
To do him justice, however, I must say, 
he was not thinking about himself, 
but as a novice on board a troop ship, he 
was really anxious about the safety and 
comfort of those in his "charge," for 
the violence of the sea at times swept the 
men off their feet and dashed them against 
the bulwarks. The men worked with a 
will and with an energy; and when do 
not British soldiers, dear reader, work 
with a will and with an energy, knowing 
as they do that the post of danger is 
the post of a soldier? Brandon looked 
on with admiration and an esprit de 
corps he never felt in his life before, 
moving about among them and taking 
his turn of duty ! He saw for the first time 
the fortitude and manly courage which 
ennobles the Christian soldier. Young as 
he then was, he questioned the advisability 
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of impressing soldiers into nautical work 
which might needlessly endanger their 
lives. 

It was a grand and stirring sight. The 
men with their jackets off pulling away at 
ropes and giving a hand at the wheel — 
there were four men at it ! At 4 p.m. the 
sea moderated as quickly as it had risen, 
and soon afterwards Brandon wished the 
men mustered for roll-call, and then for 
their dinner. Before Johnson would eat any- 
thing himself he came with a dish of what 
he called " sea-pie," a sort of stew, and set 
a comfortable little meal in the cuddy 
for Brandon. Then Sergeant Henderson 
and the Subedar of the native troops came 
in to say the muster was all right. The 
good Sergeant, a man of about 15 years 
service, adding in a sort of paternal 
manner which amused Brandon, "the men 
were so pleased to see you taking the 
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work along with them." "Well, Sergeant, 
tell them I am proud of them, the Captain 
has just told me he never saw fellows work 
so heartily, they worked like heroes." Owing 
to some of the men's quarters being wet 
with the sea water which poured in during 
the storm, Brandon now got the Captain's 
permission for the European Non-com- 
missioned officers to make use of the state 
cabin which was unoccupied. This proved 
a great boon to them. 

Evening comes and a nearly full moon 
rides brightly in a cloudless night, and 
Brandon remembers that the hour of 
prayer (8 p.m.) has .now arrived. He 
wonders if the men will still adhere to their 
intention of holding a meeting, for they 
might well have excused themselves. He 
is half shy of the whole thing, but still 
cannot resist going, as he knows so well 
the real pleasure it would give them. 
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Under cover of the night therefore he 
approaches that part of the ship which is 
screened off by a large sail cloth. What 
a striking picture meets his gaze ! A group 
of about a dozen soldiers is seen half 
reclining, half sitting, on the deck, for 
the ship rolls heavily from side to side. A 
lighted candle stuck into a bottle disclosed 
one of the most interesting scenes it is 
possible to imagine. I am quite certain 
no painter could do it justice. Even at 
this distance of time it is photographed, 
as it were, on my memory. The 
men all have their Bibles. Johnson, 
very prominent among the rest, kneels 
in prayer. He prays for our beloved 
Queen and his own officers of the 64th, 
for his comrades, for his and their friends 
in England, for God's children everywhere, 
and lastly he prays for ** Lieutenant Bran- 
don" so earnestly and so affectionately. 
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He seems to wrestle in earnest petition 
on behalf of this young officer. There 
was nothing sentimental, nothing familiar 
or strained, in this prayer. It was the 
simple honest language of a heart full and 
running over with a real Christian love. 
Another soldier leads in prayer, and in 
much the same strain, pleading earnestly 
for "our young officer." Then Brandon, 
deeply interested, draws the sail cloth aside, 
and the men seeing him, start at once 
to their feet. He takes a seat on a knap- 
sack, when Johnson reads from John xix. 
1 8, dwelling on the words " Jesus t?i the 
midstP He drew some beautiful and 
striking illustrations from Scripture regard- 
ing the word ^tnidsf ranging from Genesis 
ii. 9 to Revelation i. 13 ; v. 6 ; vii. 17. 

He concluded with a most earnest 
inquiry, " Is Christ now in our midst ? " 
" Does He reign in our hearts ? " His 

c 
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exhortation to the younger men just come 
out from home was most persuasive ; it 
rivetted their attention from the bright 
happy manner in which it was expressed 
Shortly afterwards the meeting is brought 
to a close by singing the well-known hymn, 

** Glory to thee my God this night 
For all the blessings of the light." 

The men now collect for supper (9 p.m.), 
and Brandon with a very full heart gets 
himself away to his cabin, not to rest, not 
to sleep, this he cannot do, but with 
many tears to pour out his heart to God 
for the first time in his life. What aston- 
ished him so much was that the men 
prayed for him/ He was not their 
officer at all, he was in fact merely a 
stranger.* " And to be prayed for by the 
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* The following is an extract from Brs^don's journal : 
Never until now have I felt the truth and reality of 
Christianity. The prayer meeting this evening has proved 
to me that a soldier can be a Christian I A Christian 
soldier, what a beautiful combination !" And hor is 
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men, fancy this ! *' he repeated oft and 
fervently. And thus he sat on the edge of 
his cot, " a new man bom again " he felt 
himself to be, until lo p.m., when John- 
son came in and said, "I want your 
clothes, sir, to dry before morning, they 
are all wet," and then raising his hand in 
friendly salute wished him " good night." 
Johnson's quick eye, however, saw what 
was being accomplished under the Spirit's 
influence in Brandon's heart. Terrible 
was the conflict going on in the heart of 
this young fellow. Johnson's address to 
the men came home to him. He tumbled 
into bed and for hours lay praying for 
forgiveness of his sins. He felt very un- 

another extract: "I thank Thee Heavenly Father for 
having put me into the army, and given me the example of 
these godly men to follow. But I must away to hed 
(ii p.m.); dear Father, take us aN under Thy special 
protection. Remember my youthful inexi)erience, guide me, 
teach me. Protect the men and all in my charge, for 
* whom have we in Heaven but Thee, and there is none upon 
earth that we desire beside Thee.' " 

C 2 
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happy. There was Brandon alone in the 
ship rolling about on the wide Indian 
Ocean with no friends, no brother officers 
near him ; and at two and twenty we feel 
solitude very much. Presently he begins 
to see things more clearly, a light breaks 
in upon his soul. He remembers what 
Johnson had often told him, " Don't look 
into yourself for peace, but throw the 
whole burden of sin on Christ." • ** Roll 
all on Him." " Come unto me all that 
travail and are heavy laden, and / will 
refresh you " (Matt xi. 28.) And with this 
order from the Captain Himself comes a 
wonderfully cheerful frame of mind. He 
says, "Oh Christ! let me ever lean 
on Thee, teach me, guide me, help 
me, keep me, leave me never;" after 
this he fell asleep. Little did he think 
his faith in God's providence was going 
to be so soon tried. At 2 a.m. (and 
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while yet dark) a Native officer tapped 
at his cabin door and told him one 
of the men was dying. Instantly dress- 
ing and going forward to the Sepoys' 
quarters, he found one of them in the 
throes of advanced cholera. The poor 
fellow's spasms and cries for help were 
awful, and, seizing Brandon's arm, he 
made as if he would speak with him, but 
his articulation was too faint. The man 
died holding his officer's hand in his iron 
grip of death. His body was committed 
to the deep before daylight, in Brandon's 
presence, who ordered the matter to be 
kept as quiet as possible, and on no 
account to be made the subject of con- 
versation, for fear of a nervous dread ex- 
tending itself to the other men, Europeans 
as well as natives. 

The officer returned to his cabin, and 
knowing fjow Where to go and on Whom to 
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throw all his care, he besought God, 
for Christ's sake, earnestly to stay this 
dreadful disease (which never grants six 
hours to its victim), and to guide him in 
everything he did. " Help me to do my 
duty, dear Jesus." He rose from his 
knees comforted and calm. 

The sun had no sooner risen over the 
horizon and was shin'ing brilliantly on 
the starboard quarter, into Brandon's 
cabin, when he called for Sergeant Hen- 
derson and told him what had occurred 
during the night, namely the case of 
cholera — and suggested that some sani- 
tary precautions should be immediately 
adopted in the men's quarters, and that the 
men themselves might have a bathing 
parade the first thing in the morning for 
health's sake, if for no other reason. 
Henderson, looking grave and thought- 
ful, at once fell into the idea, and 
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with excellent tact, acted upon it, not 
so much ds a suggestion as an 'order/ and 
so the men were amused and kept occupied 
for the best part of the morning. In the 
afternoon Brandon proposed a game at 
quoits, which some of the younger men 
readily joined in, Johnson taking an active 
part as umpire. In the evening the 
Captain kindly allowed the use of the 
cuddy from 6 to 9 p.m. and Brandon 
entertained about thirty of the men (those 
who could be spared) at a burra-khanah, or 
"high tea," after which a flute and a 
clarionet were brought into requisition, 
some glees were sung, and a song or 
two from Johnson in the Cumberland 
dialect, which made the men laugh. 
All this was done, it is necessary to 
remind the reader, to divert the men's 
minds from the depressing influences of 
the cholera which was beginning to assume 
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a serious aspect, and with God's blessing it 
had the effect. The party now broke up, 
and the men had scarcely tumbled into bed, 
when the Subedar reported to Brandon two 
more cases of cholera, which terminated 
fatally about midnight. The matter was now 
no longer a secret. Johnson and Corporal 
Williams sat up with Brandon in the cuddy, 
helping him to rule and fill up some 
official returns —his Sepoy orderly being 
laid up with sea sickness — after which 
they prayed and talked with him until 
daybreak, when Atkinson (64th) came in 
with a cup of tea for Brandon and a piece 
of toast which he said he made himself/ 
The respectful sjnnpathy of these Christian 
soldiers, shown in so many different ways, 
was of inexpressible comfort to this young 
officer, placed as he felt himself to be in a 
position of trial and responsibility. 

A still more serious matter now arose to 
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test Brandon's nerve and submission to 
the Divine will. A Sepoy, by name 
Ittmater Bhagmater, refused to take his 
post of duty — namely night guard. 
Brandon spoke to him and reasoned with 
him, all to no avail. He was an ill-con- 
ditioned looking fellow (a Concannee) of 
a powerful build and unpleasant counten- 
ance. He was returning from furlough 
and evidently in a demoralized state. 
Brandon was under the painful necessity 
of at once putting the man under arrest. 
What else could he do ? In a few hours 
afterwards, namely ii a.m. the prisoner 
sent word that he wished to see his officer. 
He quickly prepared to go, donning his 
sword and uniform being a matter of duty; 
when one of the soldiers, by name 
Atkinson, (a Kendal man), above men- 
tioned, said, "don't go, sir, I hear the 
fellow has got a knife." " All right, thank 
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you,** said Brandon, who passed on into 
the prisoner's quarter. Scarcely had he 
asked the prisoner what he wanted, when, 
without any warning, a yell and the flash of 
a long Mahratta knife brandished in the air 
called for immediate action. It was the 
work of a moment, for Brandon, having 
parried the thrust made at him with his 
sword, staggered back with the blow 
somewhat violently against the bulkhead, 
at the same time that Corporal Williams 
and some other of the men, who rushed 
in at that critical moment, nobly placed 
themselves in front of Brandon, closed on 
the mutineer or madman, no one knew 
which, who was making another dash at 
the officer, and pinioned him to the deck. 
In a few hours afterwards the man went 
raving mad, and was put in safe custody 
for the remainder of the voyage. It was 
touching to see how anxious the men 
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were about Brandon. They feared he 
was stabbed, as blood streamed down his 
right arm. On examination the wound 
proved trifling. " A slight cut only," said 
Brandon, as Johnson and Williams were 
dressing it. 

So passed over this unpleasant affair, 
but not till these two Christian soldiers 
had knelt down and returned thanks to 
God for the officer's preservation, Bran- 
don then went back among the Sepoys, to 
show them that he was none the worse, 
and to make some further arrangements 
for the madman's security. 

The next evening that the men assem- 
bled for prayer was the following Friday, 
when as many as fifteen were present, and 
the same interesting scene presented itself 
as on the previous occasion. Brandon 
made it a point of attending, though suffer- 
ing some inconvenience from an inflamed 
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arm. The men installed him as their 
President, taking his seat on a pile of 
knapsacks made convenient for the occa- 
sion. There was first of all a hymn, and 
a most beautiful one it was, being singu- . 
larly suitable to the time and place, as the 
men's voices clear and strong mingled with 
the whistling of the wind and the dashing 
of the waves outside. 

Private Johnson started it. The reader 
will excuse me if I give the hymn in full. 

The billows swell ! the winds are high ! 
Clouds overcast my wintry sky ; 
Out of the depths to Thee I call ; 
My fears are great, my strength is small. 

Oh Lord, the pilot's part perform, 
And guide and guard me thro' the storm ; 
Defend me from each threat'ning ill, 
Control the waves, say, " Peace be still." 

Amidst the raging of the sea, 
My soul still hangs her hope on Thee ; 
Thy constant love, Thy faithful care. 
Are all that save me from despair. 
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Dangers of every shape and name 
Attend the followers of the Lamb, 
Who leave the world's deceitful shore, 
And leave it to return no more. 

Though tempest toss*d, and half a wreck. 
My Saviour through the floods I seek ; 
Let neither winds nor stormy main 
Force back my shatter'd bark again. 

Then a prayer, and afterwards Brandon 
read Mark vi. 47 — 51, making a few brief 
comments on the words, " It is I, be not 
afraid." "And he went up unto them 
into the ship, and the wind ceased." He 
alluded to the storm of Monday last, and 
said that if we only have Christ in our 
hearts during the storms and trials of this 
our voyage through life, we shall be not 
merely happy in ourselves, but secure 
against every danger; we shall have the 
peace which none can take away and of 
which the worldling knows nothing. 
Brandon was as yet but a babe in spiritual 
things, but he felt he could not say less» 
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and he would not, in the presence of other 
men more advanced Christians, say more. 
The eagerness with which Johnson eyed 
the officer (as the first fiiiits of his 
ministry) all the time was very suggestive, 
for ever and anon he smiled tokens of 
encouragement and approval. Then fol- 
lowed another prayer from Corporal 
Williams, and a hymn, 

** Lord dismiss us with thy blessing, 
Fill our hearts with joy and peace ; 
Let us each thy love possessing, 
Triumph in redeeming grace I 

O refresh us. 
Marching through this wilderness," &c., 

and the officer brought the meeting to a 
close. "The Lord bless us and keep us," 
&c., and then a hearty response twice 
repeated "Amen, Amen," and the men 
separated. 

" Henceforth I live," said Brandon to 
himselfi and then withdrew to his own 
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quarters. It was an eventful evening to 

him. He was a young recruit ; he had 

"listed" in Christ's army, "Whereunto 

thou art also called, and hast professed a 

good profession before many witnesses." — 

I Timothy vi. 12. He felt glad he had 

been able to show his colours^ he hoped 

he would have strength given him to nail 

them to the mast. Such was the burden of 

his prayer this night as he was about to 

turn in. Before doing this, singularly 

enough, the opportunity was unexpectedly 

presented to him. Sergeant Henderson 

somewhat anxiously asked Brandon to 

come and see one of his men, by 

name Forster (a Penrith man), who 

was ill. The man was in a nervous 

state, and therefore greatly valued 

Brandon's visit, clasping his hand very 

tenderly and gratefully, saying, " I'm so 

glad to see you, sir, don't leave me, I 
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feel so queer." Brandon recommended 
a remedy which gave almost instant 
relief. He also offered, by request, a 
short prayer by the sick soldier's bed, the 
men who were grouped around removing 
their caps. Almost at once the man 
said, "I am going to get better, sir." 
"Here, Jack," speaking to a comrade, 
"bring me some hot tea." The officer 
sat with the young soldier for two hours, 
after which, seeing that the medicine he 
had given him was taking effect in refresh- 
ing sleep, Brandon retired to his cabin.* 



* Here is another extract from Brandon's journal. " I 
have been asked to read the service to the men on Sunday 
morning. Only too glad. Spoke to the Captain about it. 
He said, " Certainly, proper thing to do." I told Henderson 
I should like the men to come just same as Church panule, 
Johnson has in consequence been brushing up my uniform. 
Sec, poor fellow, he is never so happy as when he is looking 
aiter me. He has been distributing some tracts in the 
engine room and hopes to get the European engineers to 
attend service. 6 p.m. Went to see Forster (64th) and two 
other men, looking very weakly ; got them up on deck for 
fre&h air ; gave them some books to read ; they aiv all 
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Brandon read the prayers and litany to 
the men on the following Sunday morn- 
ing, at 8 o'clock, at the request of Sergeant 
Henderson. 

The sight was a very impressive one as 
it met Brandon's gaze on emerging from 
the cabin. The men — about 60 — were 
ranged two deep forming two sides of a 
square, the other made up of N.C. Officers. 
A desk covered with a flag had been im- 
provised for the occasion. After the little 
service, occupying not quite an hour, was 
over, two of the younger men, just out 
from England, came up to Brandon and 
said, "We did so enjoy the litany. Sir, it 
reminded us of home." The morning was 
warm and sunny. The men were in their 
bright and well appointed accoutrements ; 

\Vestinore1and men. One of them said, ' God bless you, 
Sir, for looking after us.' The steamer 'lay to' for two 
hours to repair screw or something. Had the men's 
quarters ventilated ; it being quite calm the port holes were 
opened for first time." 



their happy faces and soldier-like bearing 
have made a lasting and deep impression 
on Brandon's memory; moreover the 
devotion of all was unmistakable and 
solemn. 

On the next day the steamer drew near 
her destination, after a long series of head 
winds and stormy weather. An interest- 
ing scene occurred just as the Scinde 
coast loomed in the distance and the pOot 
came on board. Johnson and Williams 
appeared at Brandon's cabin saying they 
came to take leave, ** because" said they^ 
<* in the hurry of landing, we shall not be 
able to say what we feel." Williams said 
in the simple honest language of a brave 
soldier, " God bless you, sir, think of us 
sometimes, and pray for us, as we shall 
often pray for you** he then slipped away 
to his duty while Johnson lingered behind. 

"Well, Johnson, good bye," said 
Brandon, " I shall see you again, I hope, 
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when we get settled at Kurrachee ; don't 
forget me, especially in your prayers, 
mind, as I shall never forget you and all 
your kindness to me." 

Brandon then pressed on Johnson's 
acceptance some substantial tokens of his 
love and gratitude, which the soldier 
received in silence and with a very full 
heart. They called to mind the old 
days among the Westmoreland hills, and 
the still more recent events at Poona, and 
now in a short time they would pass 
away once more into the outer world and 
into their respective positions as oflScer 
and soldier. 

They would perhaps never see each 
other on exactly the same footing again, 
but it was agreed that Johnson was to call 
and see Brandon whenever he was able to 
do so. The two now shook hands warmly, 
and separated to their respective dutiea 

D 2 
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Great were the mutual regrets at the 
thoughts of separation. As to Brandon, 
he felt he was parting with his dearest 
friends, for he had learned to love and 
respect them with all his heart. Never in 
his life before had he valued and enjoyed 
so many Christian privileges, and these too 
among soldiers ! A soldier had brought 
him to Christ, and among soldiers he had 
taken up his cross as a soldier of Christ ! 
It made him love his profession more than 
ever which had thrown him into the 
society of such eminently devout consistent 
Christians. Sergeant Henderson was a 
beautiful character, and his long military 
experience was of great use to Brandon 
for the short time they were associated 
together. The moment of arrival at 
last came, and the steamer dropped 
anchor about a mile from shore. 
The men one and all pressed forward on 
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landing at the Napier jetty at Kurrachee, 
shaking Brandon's hand with many kind 
words of respect, though the acquaintance 
with most of them had been so short. 
Sergeant Henderson now told Brandon 
that Forster wanted to speak to him, 
when the man stepped forward and said, 
" Thank you, sir, for sitting up with me on 
Friday night. You won't forget to see 
about a prayer meeting room, you re- 
member." "" 

The troops were marched off to their own 
lines, while the Sepoys, on account of the 
cases of cholera, were obliged to remain 
on the steamer for a week in quarantine. 
In a few days after Brandon was ordered 
to give an account, before the Brigadier 
Commanding, of the attack made on him by 
the Sepoy and of the outbreak of cholera, 
when he took occasion to speak a word 
for Henderson, Williams, and his dear 
friend Johnson, which he asked to be 
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forwarded to the proper quarter. At the 
special request of these godly soldiers and 
through the kind influence of the 
Brigadier,* who cordially approved of the 
scheme, Brandon procured a two-roomed 
bungalow, one room for newspapers and 
books and where the men could sit 
about as they liked, the other to 



* I find in Brandon's journal the following : "September 
8th. C O. European Regts. Artillery and Engineers gave 
me permission to go to their lines, barracks, and tell their 
men about ' Soldiers' Bungalow.' They are most kind. 
Colonel St. Jfohn (our C. O.) approves, says I cannot be 
better occupied when 'off duty.' He and I were alone at 
mess this evening, all our fellows on leave pig-sticking. 
He is very kind. I am * OflScer of the day.' When I returned 
from 'rounds/ found Colonel smoking his cigar in mess 
verandah. He told me to sit down near him. 
We had a long talk. He wants to be my friend. 
Told me to wait on him after orderly room. 
Thursday, lo a.m. Colonel given me charge of 3rd Company, 
this gives 13 rupees more pugga, just do for paying rent for 
Soldiers' iBungalow — answer to prayer ! More than this, 
dear Colonel put 50 rupee note in my hand for soldiers' 
room, and said, 'You're a good boy, Brandon.' Ah! thought 
I, if he only could see into my evil hearty with all its pnde 
and impurity, he would never call me good. Said a word 
for the ' Master,' an arrow shot at a venture! I hardly dare 
say it, for after all, I am only a sub.; the arrow, I think, 
look effect. Colonel pressed my hand kindly and said, 
BOW Brandon, you may go. ' I galloped back so happy I " 
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hold a prayer meeting in ! — the first 
of the kind ever set on foot in 
Scinde, and which, in many instances, 
proved a haven of rest to many a 
British soldier. 

Some months after this, Brandon's 
regiment was ordered to leave Scinde for 
Candeish. The day for departure came. 
The early December morning was bitterly 
cold, but it did not prevent some of the 
64th men, muffled up in their great coats, 
assembling on the Napier bunder to see 
him off. They thanked him each in their 
own way, " sorrowing most of all for the 
words he spake, that they should see his 
face no more." Johnson accompanied 
Brandon to the ship to arrange that officer's 
baggage in his cabin. Shutting to the door 
Johnson said, "now that we are alone. Sir, 
let us approach the Throne of Grace 
together for the last timer So they knelt 
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down, while the soldier covering his face 
with his cap commended the young officer 
to God's fatherly and gracious keeping. 
They then rose from their knees, and 
Brandon knew that the trying moment of 
separation had now arrived. He held 
out his hand, which the soldier clasped 
warmly in both of his, and then, looking 
stedfastly into Brandon's face, said in a 
voice trembling with manly emotion: 
" Farewell, dear master, may God bless you . 
If I go home firsts you'll follow me, wont 
you? You'll follow me, mind. In the 
meantime, will you look after our com- 
rades wherever they may be ? — help them 
on Zionward, you have a soldier's heart. 
Pray for us in the 64th, as we shall often 
pray iox you when we have our meetings." 
Johnson now left the ship, and the last 
sight vouchsafed to Brandon was his 
soldier-servant and comrade beloved in 
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the Lord waving his cap from the shore 
as it quickly receded into the dim 
distance. 

My brief and simple story now draws 
to an end. I am sorry I have related it 
so inadequately, for it is a wonderful 
instance of God's overruling Providence. 
Johnson was right. He went home first. 
Mortally wounded, he died a soldier's 
death at the relief of Lucknow in 1857. 
Williams earned his pension and died 
soon afterwards at his native town, 
Stafford. Brandon alone remains and 
has committed this hurried and very 
imperfect narrative to paper in the 
hope that it may be, under God's 
blessing, the humble means of stimu- 
lating many a young soldier to imitate 
Private Johnson. God does indeed 
use His own way for wise and good 
purposes. 



" He treasures up his bright designs. 
And works his sovereign will," 

. He employs means, and sometimes very 
humble ones, saying, "Occupy till I come." 
Johnson had a talent, and he did not keep 
it laid up in a napkin. He had a singu- 
larly clear insight into God's mysterious 
yet simple scheme of redemption, and he 
had a charming way of communicating it 
to others. What he saw so lovely in his 
own eyes, he longed to impart to his com- 
rades, especially his younger comrades, 
who he always tried, and generally suc- 
ceeded, to bring under his Christian 
influence. And yet he was never familiar 
or obtrusive — I mean to his superiors. 

He crossed Brandon's path in life like 
living sunshine, cheering and illumining 
the dark road before him with 
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Jesus in his heart, 
Heaven in his eye, 
And the world beneath his feet' 
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His religion was eminently of a cheer- 
ful type. His happy laugh rang through 
the barrack room many and many a time, 
and in the hospital especially, where 
sometimes he was on duty as " orderly," 
his "merry heart" was as good as 
medicine to many of his sick comrades 
(Prov. xviL 22). His humour, however, 
never sank into levity, nor did he allow it to 
outstrip the rules of propriety or obtrude 
unseemly when " duty " had to be attended 
to. He showed in his own self that a 
saint could be a soldier. He knew that 
" to everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven : " 
" A time to weep, and a time to laugh ; a 
time to keep silence, and a time to speak" 
(Eccles. iii. i, 4, 7). 

He united in himself that beautiful 
combination of a Christian and a soldier, 
power and tenderness He was happy 
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in the truest and best sense of the word, 
and he longed to make every one happy 
around him. 

Brandon, then, has indeed cause to bless 
the day he entered the army, when 
it pleased God to call him out of dark- 
ness into His marvellous light through 
the humble instrumentality of one who 
said of himself that he was 
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